u6           MILK:  PRODUCTION  AND  CONTROL
It should be of easy access from the feeding passages and, if a silo is in use,
the chute should be brought direct on to the mixing floor' A wide door
capable of allowing a cart to enter should also be provided. Provision
should be made for storage according to the size of the herd and for
accommodation of machinery.
(3) CUBIC SPACE AND VENTILATION
The cubic air space required for each animal varies according to the breed
to be housed. For adult cows of large breed, such as Shorthorns, 700 to
800 cubic feet are necessary, particularly when the breeds are stalled all day
during the winter. For smaller breeds, such as Jerseys, 600 to 700 cubic
feet would be sufficient, provided the cowshed was used entirely for the
housing of this or similar breeds. In the calculation of cubic space it is
necessary to omit any height above 14 feet from, ground-level from con-
sideration, as extra height above this figure is of little use for ventilation
purposes. This fact renders it essential that the maximum, amount of floor-
space possible should be provided.
The suitability or unsuitability of a cowshed has often been judged from
a sanitary point of view by the amount of cubic space per head provided, the
assumption being that, where a large cubic space per head is allowed, the air
in the building remains pure for a longer period. In the case of buildings in
which the cattle are stalled for the winter months, this reasoning is fallacious,
although when they are occupied for short periods it may be quite
correct. It is not possible, whatever the cubic space provided, to ventilate a
cowshed in which the animals are constantly stalled, by natural means only.
Consequently, the air becomes rapidly impure unless provision is made for
adequate ventilation. It has been demonstrated, however, that where the
cubic capacity per cow is high, ventilation can be more efficiently carried out.
In designing a cowshed it is therefore of enormous importance to provide
the building with an efficient system of ventilation. Good ventilation is only
obtained when fresh air is admitted and foul air escapes with sufficient
regularity and in sufficient volume to allow the atmosphere of the cowshed
to remain pure and wholesome on all occasions. If the ventilation is satis-
factory, the cowshed temperature is effectively controlled and the building
and fittings are preserved from the effects of excessive moisture. Ventilation
has also a direct influence upon the health of the animals, and as their ill-
health has a marked effect upon the quality of the milk, it will be understood
that this subject should receive very careful attention. There can be no
doubt that cows suffer from excessive cold, and that draughts cause a definite
decrease in the yield of milk. It is this knowledge which in the past has
caused and still causes many farmers to assume that the warmer they make
the cowshed the higher will be the yield of milk. To attain this warmth
they block up all ventilators with straw, and hermetically seal all windows
during cold weather. Indeed, they have even been known to go to the
length of preventing the entrance of air under the cowshed doors by means
of old sacking ! This, as might be expected, results in stuffy, oppressive
cowsheds, especially in the early morning.
A dark, stuffy cowshed is an abomination. It forms an ideal breeding-
ground for disease and ill-health; it lowers the stamina of the animals through
trie constant inhalation of vitiated air containing an excess of water vapour
and the organic products of respiration, and has, in addition, obvious reper-